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COFFEE CONNOISSEURS 
call for Sherman Exquisite Blend 
Coffee to the tune of a half-mil- 
lion cups a day .. . at home, in 
fine restaurants, clubs or rail- 
road dining cars. This is the ul- 
timate in coffee blending . . . so 
fine it bears the personal name 
of the Head of the House. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, III, 
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>: THE NEW YEAR 


What will it bring to those with 
the dread disease of leprosy? 


New life in a Christian com- 
munity with the best medical 
care . 

Or endless pain and desolation, 
lonely exile and slow disfigure- 
ment? 

The answer depends on you! 
Only $40 will give one leprosy 
victim a year’s care in an Epis- 
copal mission colony. 
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Send your gift today to 


AMERICAN LEPROSY 
MISSIONS, Inc. 


156 Fifth Ave., 3-J 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Photography Contest Open 
To All Churchmen 


THE church photography contest 
announced on the facing page is be- 
ing initiated and sponsored by the 
Public Relations Division of the Na- 
tional Council. ‘The contest is open 
to all Episcopalians except those on 
the National Council’s office staff. 

The contest will begin on January 
15 and end midnight, April 30, 1955. 
Any photograph taken within a year 
of the opening date is eligible. Prize- 
winning photographs will be selected 
from those best portraying some as- 
pect of the Church’s work and life, 
as well as for photographic excel- 
lence. Prizes will be given in two 
categories: professional and non- 
professional. For the purposes of this 
contest a professional photographer 
will be defined as one who earns 
more than one-half his income from 
photography. 

First prize in each category will be 
$100; second prize, $75; and third, 
$25. Ten sets of the four-volume 
Church’s Teaching series will also be 
awarded in each category. 

Photographs should be in black 
and white, not color. Each photo- 
graph should portray some aspect of 
the life and work of the Church: 
parochial and diocesan activities, 
unique architectural details of 
church buildings, Christian sym- 
bolism, detail of a church service. 

The desired size for entry photo- 
graphs is an eight-by-ten, glossy print, 
unmounted. Nothing smaller than a 
four-by-five print is acceptable. En- 
tries are limited to four photographs 
per person and each one must be ac- 
companied by a separate entry form 
pasted to the back of the photo. 
Forms may be obtained by sending a 
postcard to the Church Photography 
Contest, Public Relations Division, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New 
York. Judges will be announced 
later. 
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The Episcopal Church is a kneeling Church. Should 
not that act of reverence be assumed without dis- 
comfort? Collins 
tangular, are filled with resilient granulated cork and 
foam rubber, covered with tough yet beautiful plastic 
leathercloth. 

One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
also available. 

Pew Seating and Chancel Cushions in all types and 
coverings. 


Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 


(hanging) Kneelers 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


« no? Ilinois 9-9467 
So nee tte ok Rubric 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. 
AO 
34521 
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FLAGS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches, 
Sunday Schools, etc. All 
sizes available in rayon, 
taffeta or bunting. ear 
out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


Thank God if you can! Two people in each 
1,000, being blind, can’t read this magazine 
or any printed matter. They must read by 
touch or by ear. To them the JOHN MIL- 
TON SOCIETY offers free religious litera- 
ture in Braille or records. Will you help? 
Address gifts and/or inquiries to: 
JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
Christian World Service to the Blind 

160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS e _ FABRICS 
FAIR LINENS — ALTAR HANGINGS — DOSSALS 
ALBS — BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS — BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
Inquiries Invited 
HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
55 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1,000 authors—most of them new 
—have had their books published, promoted 
and distributed through our unique plan. No 
matter what type of book you've written— 
fiction, poetry, biography, religious—we can 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated bro- 
chure, You Can Publish Your Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. F1, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Calif: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 
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SESS SALE 
iy for over a quarter of a 


/...Write for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS 60. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


GIFTS and LEGACIES 
needed to enlarge the 
Permanent Revolving Fund. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


CHECK YOUR 


JANUARY 


1 Circumcision 

6 The Epiphany 

21-23 Presiding Bishop's Committee on 
Laymen’s Work, Annual Meeting, 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

23 Theological Education Sunday 

25 St. Paul. Fifteenth anniversary, con- 
secration, the Rt. Rey. Howard R. 
Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska 


CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


2 Purification 

11-14 Woman’s_ Auxiliary, 
Board, Seabury House 

15-17 National Council, Annual Meet- 
ing, Seabury House 

23 Ash Wednesday 

27 Twenty-fifth anniversary, consecra- 
tion, the Rt. Rey. S. Harrington 
Littell, retired Bishop of Honolulu. 


Executive 


Just off the pless | 


Get your copy 
of this new 
16-page 

candle catalog 


SEND NOW for your copy of this 16-page, illus- 
trated Church Candle guidebook. It’s divided 
into easy-to-find, easy-to-read sections. . . gives 
you a complete selection of Church Candles for 
every need. Includes Candlelight Service Sets... 
Eucharistic Candles... Vesper Lights... plain 
and decorated Paschal Candles — even specially 
ornamented candles for weddings and novelty 


candles for bazaars. Whichever you choose, you 


CANDLELIGHT SERVICES 


are easily piomed and conducted 


will find that the prices are the lowest consistent 
with aid of special Emkay Candle- 
light Service Sets which include 
candles, drip protectors and de- 
scriptive service folders. 


with candles of fine quality — candles that burn 
cleanly, evenly, economically—As perfect a sym- 
bol as a candle can be. 

A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 

New York Chicago 


New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Flame-Tested 
Church Candles 
for Every Need 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 
Dept. F-155 Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 16-page, completely illustrated, 
Candle Catalog. 
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Builders for Christ Gifts 
Go to Work 


Funps. contributed to BUILDERS FOR 
CHRIsT already are at work in semi- 
naries, schools, and churches in the 
United States and overseas, although 
the campaign will continue through 
August. By mid-November, 1954, a 
total of $861,006.10 of the campaign 
goal of $4,150,000 had been allo- 
cated. This was in line with action 
taken by the National Council at its 
October meeting, authorizing the 
Treasurer to make partial payments 
from time to time from funds on 
hand toward approved BUILDERS FOR 
CHRIST projects 

Eleven seminaries have received 
$600,000, representing thirty per cent 
of the final amount the campaign 
will yield them. Libraries and admin- 
istration offices will be expanded, 
dormitories built, and property im- 
proved with the funds. 

“To the seminaries of the Church 
this campaign represents one of the 
very greatest measures ever taken by 
the Church in behalf of theological 
education,” said the Very Rev. Law- 
rence Rose, Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York 
City. “Their gratitude can only be 
expressed through the years in con- 
stant efforts to do their important 
job the better, for the good of the 
whole Church.” 

BUILDERS FOR CHRIST funds also 
have been dispatched to the Japa- 
nese Church where they will be used 
at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, and 
for congregations whose churches 
were destroyed by war. Advances au- 
thorized by the National Council 
also have been sent to help in con- 
struction projects at St. Just’s School 
for boys in Puerto Rico and to 
church schools for Negro youths in 
the South. 

Forty-five dioceses and missionary 
districts, as of December 1, 1954, had 
met or exceeded their proportionate 
share. Their gifts and pledges to- 
gether with those of other dioceses 
totalled $3,434,910.44. 


@ 

Major Eric J. Eastman, Munich 
Sub-Area Chaplain and an Episco- 
palian, participated with other 
United States Army chaplains in the 
recent dedication of a new interfaith 
chapel in the Perlacher Forst Hous- 
ing Area, Munich, Germany. 
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William E. Leidt 
PUBLISHER-EDITOR 
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THE COVER. Students at General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, represent qualified 
young men—postulants and candidates for 
Holy Orders—now attending Church’s eleven 
seminaries. Importance of theological educa- 
tion and need for recruiting more men to carry 
on the work of the Church at home and over- 
seas will be stressed in parishes and missions 
on Theological Education Sunday, January 23. 
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Se recent publications, 
ranging in size from William G. Pol- 
lard’s small but important booklets 
in the National Council’s Faculty 
Papers series The Cosmic Drama 
and Revelation and Response (New 
York, The National Council. 25 
cents each) to the massive four final 
volumes of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A 
Study of History, Volumes VII to X 
(New York, Oxford. $35), emphasize 
once again the firm intellectual sup- 
port that the religious interpretation 
of man and the universe has today 
in non-theological circles. Such writ- 
ings are important to the Church, 
for much of the strength of secular- 
ism in our time—whether expressed 
as a simple, mindless materialism or 
in the complex mythologies of a 
Freud or Marx—is based on out- 
moded nineteenth-century scientific 
and philosophic ideas that were basi- 
cally anti-religious. 

The Cosmic Drama and its sequel, 
Revelation and Response, are an 
atomic scientist’s explanation of the 
origin of the material universe and 
man himself in Christian terms, sup- 


Reviewed by 
NASH K. BURGER 


ported by the most recent scientific 
knowledge and theory. These two 
booklets, first in the second series of 
Faculty Papers, suggest that the high 
quality of the earlier booklets will be 
continued. 

Readers of Forru are familiar 
with the story of Mr. Pollard, head 
of the Institute of Nuclear Studies 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., who recently 
was ordained priest. A profile on 
him appeared in The New Yorker, 
and this, together with articles on 
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other modern scientists and their 
work, is included in Daniel Lang’s 
The Man in the Thick Lead Suit | 
(New York, Oxford. $3.50). 

Arnold Toynbee is not concerned 
in his books with the making of the 
world, but he is very much con- | 
cerned, more extensively and effec- 
tively than any other living histo- 
rian, with what man has done with 
himself in the world. ‘Toynbee’s 
great study of world civilizations 
buttresses the Christian belief that 
the meaning of history is religious, 
the goal of history, God. This is not 
the view with which Toynbee began 
his study, but the view forced on him 
by the evidence. 

Conclusions similar to Toynbee’s 
are set forth by Barbara Ward in 
Faith and Freedom (New York, Nor- 
ton. $3.75), a one-volume survey of 
Western civilization that traces the 
underlying religious foundation of 
freedom and progress in the Western 
world. Both authors emphasize the 
primacy of the religious and the 
spiritual over the secular and politi- 
cal. Both make clear that we do not 
practice Christianity to strengthen 
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For the Churchman who studies his Faith — 


important new books from Seabury 


Life in Christ 


By G. B. VERITY 


A ae rewarding book—for those who have already accepted the 
Bible as the truest account we have of the nature of God and the 
meaning of life. The author aims at helping these people understand more 
of what they find in the pages of the sacred writings. Copious Biblical 


references, with separate index. 


$3.00 


Mission Study 


Materials 
for 1955 


For parents, teachers, pupils—new books on 
the mission study theme, “The City’, pre- 
pared by the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council. 


The Churchman’s 
Heritage 


A STUDY IN THE ETHOS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


Youth and the City. Young people's book. 
Illustrated with photographs. 85¢ 


You Welcomed Me. Teacher's and Parent's 
Book, Junior, Mlustrated with photo- 


graphs. 35¢ 

By E.G. K - 
My G NAPP-FISHER New Friends in New Places. Teacher's and 
Parent's Book, Primary. 45¢ 


We does membership in the Anglican Church mean and what 
special demands are made of its communicants, both as Anglicans 
and as members of the Church Universal? The author shows in simple Primary, for use with New Friends in 
terms how and why the Anglican Church is catholic and reformed, New Places. Mlustrated in four colors. 
authoritarian and liberal—a Church dedicated to the middle way, ane 
with moderation as its keynote. He provides the understanding se 

necessary to realize the great opportunities for service offered by 
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Finding New Friends. Children's Book, 


At your bookstore 


For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1160 


ctmettean Seating Company 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


HOBART: TRINITY 
KENYON -SEWANEE 


Read a Book. . continued 


the state, though some today seem to 
be suggesting this. We _ practice 
Christianity because it is true. 

Modern scholarship has given new 
support, also, to the traditional 
Christian view of the life and minis- 
try of Jesus and of the Gospels as 
valid, historical documents. This is 
notably shown in the recent authori- 
tative, reverent, and most readable 
Jesus and His Times (New York, 
Dutton. $5), by a French scholar who 
writes under the name of Daniel- 
Rops. In this book, which has been 
a best seller in France and has been 
translated into fifteen languages, the 
life of Jesus as Christ and the mean- 
ing of that life are brilliantly pre- 
sented. 

Three handsome, illustrated vol- 
umes especially appropriate at 
Christmastide and Epiphany, be- 
cause so much of their material re- 
lates to these seasons, are: Signs and 
Symbols in Christian Art, by George 
Ferguson (New York, Oxford. $10); 
Fhe Holy Land, by James Riddell 
(New York, Seabury. $6.75); and 
Cradle of Our Faith: The Holy 
Land, by John C. Trevor (San An- 
gelo, Texas, Newsfoto Publishing 
Co. $5). The first offers a wide se- 
lection of Renaissance art relating 
to Biblical episodes and other Chris- 
tian subjects; the author is rector of 
St. Philip’s Church, Tucson, Ariz. 
The second is a comprehensive view 
of historic places and sites in the 
Holy Land with appropriate Bibli- 
cal texts. And the third, which also 
presents the Holy Land in text and 
pictures, is sponsored by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and stresses the common features of 
the Jewish, Christian, and Moslem 
heritages. Each has much to offer 
both student and general reader. 


meaning. 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 
An ideal gift of historic significance at Con- 
firmation, Birthday, or any occasion of religious 


Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


MANY PERSONS say ‘‘between you and I’’ 
instead of ‘‘between you and me’’—or use 
“who'’ for ‘‘whom’’. Every time you speak 
or write you show what you are. Mistakes 
in English reveal lack of education, refine- 
ment, Real command of English will help 
you reach any goal. 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—and you can actually 
SEE your English improve. It teaches by bs 
HABIT—makes it easier to do the RIGHT Sherwin 
way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. Cody 
FREE BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing you 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody’s 
method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out. 
Write now for free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ Sherwin Cody Course in 
English,1421 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Soll ‘CLUSIVE 36 PRINTED SHEETS 8 
STATIONERY | & 36 ENVELOPES fo2 

Atts42 STUDIOS 

MAKE $50.00 & MORE 


by selling only 100 NEW boxes of 
HDAY & ALL OCCASION 


Pen-n-B 
EARN Extra $ 


NEW BONUS PLAN 
€arns you up to and BIRT 


f OVER 100% cARDS, Ete. other amazing of- 
1 


fers & surprise items. It’s EASY 
PROFIT & FUN. No experience necessary. 

Send postal 

You take NO RISK cara “today 

for samples on approval. You also get FREE samples 

of easy-to-sell personal stationery, napkins & guest 

towels. Illustrated literature describes entire top-quality 

line. 100 items including children’s books, household 
aids. Gifts-’n-Things. Work with Sat. i se 

Don’t ay. Act today. 

rhe Hila sha It costs nothing to try. 

Approval Samples | Jtst send postal card to 
PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 


Dept. FO-1, 139 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in the Church! Do you 
read the Church’s only magazine of Healing? 
It is called “SHARING,” published monthly. 
$1.00 for 8 month, and $1.50 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


Litt. D. 


SAYUUAUANNUUAUAUENUAUOUANOUUOULTE, AX SHH BY GUTTTNUUOUONOUONUOANONOTUAEGNLE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Lifurgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY e BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 
STUUNUAAUIQUAVUANUNDEOUUGUNQUNOUOGUNUUOUOGGON DUOAUQOUGOUOOOOOOD QOOOODOOUEODEOT Ere 


E 


HUNUAAANAOANAONANAUOUENOUOOAU 
ET 


FT| 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 


VASES +-COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


‘CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats . . . Rabat Vests . . . Collars 


In Sterling In Solid Bronze 


1"x13Q” ...... SEN 3,50". 1’x136” | o. . was 2.50 Black Clerical Shirts 
TGR 2 RS eke: BOOP PLY exe eal (eas 3.00 
Sterling Chain 26” 2.40* Sterling Chain 18” 1.50* CHURCH HANGINGS 


LYCETT, INC., Church Book Store 
317 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


We carry a complete stock of Prayer Books, Hymnals and Bibles. 
Send for Price List. 

* Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article 

is to be used for religious purposes. 


Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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RNS photo 


SIXTH Bishop of Georgia, the Rt. Rev. Albert 
Rhett Stuart, leaves St. Paul’s Church, 


Augusta, following his consecration. He is 
accompanied by the Rt. Rey. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, chief consecrator. 


WEATHERVANE of Christ Church, inves 
(Old North of Paul Revere fame), goes on 
tour to raise $150,000 to replace steeple 
which toppled during Hurricane Carol. The 
Rev. Charles R. Peck is flanked by marines. 
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CHARTERED bus took group of young people from Haiti on four-hundred-mile round trip to 


visit their neighbors in the Dominican Republic. Language barrier between French-speaking 
Haitians and Spanish-speaking Dominicans was overcome by common knowledge of English. 


YOUR CHURCH in the News 


@ THe Episcopal Church Founda- 
tion (ForTH, July-August, 1954, page 
7) is helping establish the Church in 
areas of rapid population expansion. 
Recent loans from the Foundation 
for specific construction purposes in 
eight dioceses totalled $94,000. Be- 
cause of the importance of such loans 
the Foundation hopes to build its 
revolving fund to many times its 
present size. 


e@ A MENTAL health panel was held 
in New York recently to discuss the 
co-operation between religion and 
medicine in treating the individual 
as “a whole being, spiritually and 
physically.” About two hundred 
students from fourteen theological 
seminaries and medical schools at- 
tended the session as guests of Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. The Very Rev. 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, was one 
of the principal speakers. 


e@ THIRTY-EIGHT new Greek Ortho- 
dox churches have been built in the 
United States in the past two years 
and membership has grown to ap- 
proximately 1,000,000, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Michael reported 


to the Archdiocese of North and 
South America biennial convention 
in Savannah, Ga., which was at- 
tended by three hundred clergy and 
lay delegates from 248 congregations 
in the United States and Canada. 


e AN Episcopal conference on 
Town and Country met in Salina, 
Kans., in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Rural 
Convocation. The Rev. Clifford L. 
Samuelson, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council’s Town and 
Country Division, helped plan the 
convocation program which included 
a seminar on theology and rural life 
and addresses by the Rt. Rev. Geof- 
frey H. Warde, Suffragan Bishop of 
Lewes, England, and the Rt. Rev. 
Daniel Mar Philoxenos of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church. Fifty American 
Church clergy and twelve Canadian 
attended the meetings. 


e THE House of Bethany for Girls, 
Robertsport, Cape Mount, Liberia, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
this past year. In its half century the 
school has grown from a group of 
six girls who were taught by Marga- 
retta S. Ridgely in the shade of a 
plum tree to an enrollment of eighty 
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girls, ranging from kindergarten to 
high school, who are housed in a 
modern three-story building. 

The first Liberian branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society recently was 
formed at the House of Bethany. 


e COLLEGE work received a new im- 
petus in New Hampshire with the 
completion of St. George’s Church, 
Durham, containing a student cen- 
ter known as Dallas Hall in honor 
of the Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, re- 
tired Bishop of New Hampshire. 
Approximately $45,000 of the total 


downed American fliers in the jun- 
gles during World War II. 

The new means of transportation 
will enable the bishop and mission 
staff to visit the remote central high- 
lands of the island and will help the 
Church’s ‘mission, which suffered a 
set-back through the volcanic erup- 
tion of Mount Lamington in 1951, to 
progress effectively. 


e An Anglican postulant in India 
is studying for the priesthood with 
the aid of a scholarship, given by a 
family in the Diocese of West Mis- 


rote 


David K. insane 


BUILT with the aid of United Thank Offering, St. George’s Church, Durham, N. H., which 
ministers to University, is dedicated by the Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, retired diocesan. 


$150,000 construction cost was pro- 
vided through the United Thank 
Offering. 

St. George’s Mission, founded 
seven years ago, fills a great need in 
Durham, where there are 3,000 
people in the community, 4,000 in 
the University of New Hampshire, 
and only two other Churches in 
town. The John T. Dallas Founda- 
tion is now being organized as a 
means of bringing the Church to 
the students. 


e@ A cirT of $8,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a small plane for the Rt. 
Rev. P. N. W. Strong, Anglican 
Bishop of New Guinea, has been 
made through the Presiding Bish- 
op’s Committee on World Relief and 
Church Co-operation.» The gift was 
an expression of the mutual friend- 
ship that has existed since the people 
of New Guinea heroically rescued 
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CONSTRUCTION of new library-classroom unit at Episcopal Theological 
Southwest, Austin, Texas, was aided by Builders for Christ. Student body assembled is proof 
of vital growth of Church’s newest seminary which opened in 1951 with only seven students. 
Theological Education Offering, January 23, will enable more men to enter church seminaries. 


NS phere 
NOBEL Peace Prize winner, Dr. Albert 


Schweitzer (left) awaits bestowal of prize in 
Oslo, accompanied by his wife. Although 
awarded the prize in 1952, Dr. Sweitzer was not 
able to make the trip to Norway at that time. 


sourl as a memorial to the late Rt. 
Rey. Paul Matthews, fifth Bishop of 
New Jersey. Hiron Kumar Dey, the 
recipient of the scholarship, was for 
many years pastor in another 
Church. He was converted to An- 
glicanism and began his training for 
the priesthood by studying for a year 
at Bishop’s College,.Calcutta. Now 
with the aid of his scholarship, he is 
studying at the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, 
India. 


Seminary of the 
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The missionary‘s wife 


By MARY COX 


AM writing this article by the 
bright light of a gasoline lamp, in a 
small frame house at Point Hope, 
an Eskimo village on Alaska’s coast 
(ForTH, September, 1954, page 15). 
I live here, one hundred and sev- 
enty miles above the Arctic Circle, 
because I am married to a mis- 
sionary. 

My husband is not the kind of 
missionary many people think of as 
typical: one charged with preaching 
Christianity to an alien and pagan 
nation. He is, rather, a_ priest, 
charged with ministering to a con- 
gregation of Episcopalians who hap- 
pen to live on the American shore 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

The work of the Church in Alaska 
is, basically, much like the work of 
the Church in the States (Alaskans 
refer to the United States and to the 
rest of the world as “Outside.’’) 
Alaskan clergymen, like their fellow 
clergymen “Outside,” preach, teach, 
counsel, pray, baptize, marry, bury, 
and sponsor parish dinners (ForTH, 
March, 1954, page 12). There is a 
certain amount of local color in 
their work, but parish calls, even 
though they may be made by dog 
team, are still parish calls! 

And wives of Alaskan clergy, like 
other wives, are primarily house- 
keepers: I have learned to cook cari- 
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@ Mrs. Cox is the wife of the Rev. Row- 
land J. Cox, priest-in-charge of St. Thomas’ 
Mission, Point Hope, Alaska. 


MISSIONARY’S WIFE DESCRIBES LIFE AMONG 


bou, seal, polar bear (which I can- 
not recommend), and whale; I have 
learned to eat frozen meat and fish; 
to scrape a seal skin for boot soles; 
to sew skin clothes with thread made 
of caribou sinew; and to wash 
clothes without rinsing them (to save 
water). No matter how exotic these 
tasks may seem, they are still house- 
work, as any woman knows. 

There are, of course, some differ- 
ences between the life we had led 
“Outside” and the life we have led 
since coming to Point Hope, more 
than a year ago. Before we came, 
my husband and I did not feel es- 
pecially prepared to work in a cul- 
ture which we knew to be different 
from our own. We had read what we 
could find about the Alaskan Eskimo 
and his country, and had talked to 
the few people we could find (only 
two, I think) who had been in this 
part of the world. Once here, we 
found that our training for this work 
was on-the-spot self-education, by 
hit-or-miss methods, on a_ tight 
budget of time, and that we learned 
(and are still learning) mostly by 
making mistakes. 

Though we were acutely aware olf 
our ignorance, we were sustained by 
two principles that still underlie our 
work, hopes, and plans. The first 
and most important one was that the 
life and teaching of the Church is as 
relevant to an Eskimo as to a New 
Yorker; that Christ can give mean- 
ing to life, whether that life be a 
primitive hunter’s or an account ex- 
ecutive’s. Thus we realized that the 
seminary training and the years of 
experience within the life of the 
Church in the United States had 
valuable application to our new lile 
in Alaska: my husband was _pre- 
pared for the basic practice of the 
Christian ministry, and I for the 
practice of Christian housekeeping. 

The second principle underlying 
our life at Point Hope is that the 
Christian way of life is not neces- 
sarily identical with the patterns 
and standards of American life. To 
put it bluntly, one does not have to 


smell good to be a Christian. The 
odor of seal oil may be offensive to 
white people, but it should be far 
more offensive to find that the 
Church has failed to teach people to 
love God, than that it has failed to 
teach people to bathe! 

Thus, as residents of St. Thomas’ 
Mission, we try, as far as we are 
able, to be witnesses to the Christian 
life. We do not feel it necessary also 
to witness our previous standards of 
hygiene, housing, table manners, or 
literary taste. We have not suddenly 
become opposed to our previous way 
of life, but at Point Hope, it would 
take tremendous and obvious efforts 
to maintain it, and we do not want 
the Eskimo to confuse “Outside” liv- 
ing standards with the universal re- 
quirements and manifestations of 
our common Faith. This is really 
why we try, though in a small and 
incomplete way, to live the life of the 
Eskimo people here at Point Hope. 

The life of the Eskimo here is a 
hunter’s life, and the animals of the 
Arctic form the basis of its economy. 
The Eskimo hunts caribou, polar 
bear, seals, and birds, to feed himself 
and his dogs. Seals are the staple 
product of Eskimo life: the skins are 
used for clothes, boots, bags, oil con- 


CREWMAN’S share of muktuk, whaleskin and 
blubber delicacy, is earned by Mr. Cox 
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HE ESKIMOS 


tainers, harpoon floats, boat cover- 
ings, and ropes. Seal oil (or blubber) 
is eaten, burned, and used for wa- 
ter-proofing and cough medicine. 
Seal meat is shared by people and 
dogs. 

Although the seal is the indis- 
pensable product, the whaling sea- 
son is the year’s high point in village 
life. Each spring, ten whaling crews, 
each with its skin boat loaded on a 
sled, make their way over the 
tumbled, jagged blocks of sea ice to 
the lane of open water that appears 
when the wind pushes the ice pack 
away from the landfast ice. Here, 
several miles from shore, they camp 
for nearly two months, keeping a 
round-the-clock watch (there is not 
much night at this time) for the 
bowhead whales which must surface 
in open water to breathe. Rowland, 
my husband, between pastoral du- 
ties, was on the crew headed by the 
mission’s interpreter. His crew was 
the second to arrive on the scene of 
one kill, and so our cache this year 
held a full crewman’s share of whale 
meat and of muktuk, the great Es- 
kimo delicacy, which is whale skin 
and blubber, and is delicious. 

These days, the Point Hope Es- 
kimo no longer depends entirely 


upon hunting for his living. Most 
of the men have worked at a mili- 
tary construction site, and some of 
them have been able to go to Fair- 
banks to work during the short 
summer construction season. Bright- 
er students from the elementary 
school at Point Hope are sent to 
a government-sponsored boarding 
school, where some of them learn a 
trade. Neither of these practices are 
healthy ones for the Eskimo: both 
encourage him to leave his native 
village for urban life, but they do 
not recognize the shoddy way in 
which many cities and towns re- 
ceive the Eskimo. 

White, urban culture has made it- 
self dominant almost since the ar- 


backs 
under parkas, can look out in good weather 


ESKIMO babies, packed on mothers’ 


~ 


MAIL PLANE, which makes frequent visits, is greeted with large turnout by Point Hope women. 


The community receives news through rapid coastal grapevine, radio, and belated magazines. 
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The Rey. Rowland J. Cox 


rival of the white man in Alaska, 
and the problem facing the Eskimo 
in his assimilation to this new cul- 
ture is one that haunts the Church 
in Alaska (ForTH, September, 1954, 
page 11) and demands from Chris- 
tians here a positive expression of 
the compassion and_ brotherhood 
they profess. 

The mission house, our first home 
in Point Hope, is a small, sturdy five- 
room frame house rising, incongru- 
ously, for two stories above the tun- 
dra. Like the other mission buildings 
(church, parish hall, warehouses, 
etc.), it stands by itself, a mile away 
from the village. The walk to the 
village takes seventeen minutes in 
good weather, and thirty minutes 
when you walk against the wind. 

Last spring, we decided to rent a 
little tar-paper-covered house in the 
village itself. The house is 12xl4 
feet and very snug; we much prefer 
it to the grander but isolated mission 
house. I am greatly relieved at not 
having to walk that long mile in the 
winter darkness alone, since I could 
never get over seeing a polar bear in 
every shadow! Next July, when the 
ice goes out, we plan, if all goes well, 
to move all the mission buildings to 
the village. 

On the map, Point Hope seems 
terribly distant from everywhere and 
in some ways, we do feel on the 
outer boundary of the world. Usual- 
ly, though, Point Hope seems the 
very center of activity. The mail 
plane comes in three times a week 
and the village is often in touch with 

continued on next page 
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TAR-PAPERED, 12-x-14-foot dwelling is Coxes’ “town house” which saves long walk to the mission 
which is a mile outside village. Bones scattered in the foreground are small whale jawbones. 
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the doctor in Kotzebue by radio, al- 
though the travelling nurse gets here 
only once or twice a year, for shots 
and X-rays. We have a good time 
shopping by mail order catalogs, and 
we get the news by radio and by 
somewhat belated magazines. Gossip 
travels a well-organized grapevine in 
this part of the world, so we are 
usually almost immediately aware of 
interesting happenings all along the 
coast. 

In other ways, however, we are 
cut off from the “Outside.” The De- 
partment of Interior’s ship, North 
Star, brings in heavy supplies once 
a year. We get our back!og of canned 
food this way, and the native store 
its entire stock of goods. Last year, 
the insulation we ordered for the 
floor of our house didn’t make the 
ship, and during the winter, when- 
ever the north wind blew, water that 
spilled on the kitchen floor froze into 
slush, This made mopping difficult 
and we had a very dirty and cold 
floor. This year, a strike in Seattle 
held up delivery of our new oil- 
burning kitchen range, and it, too, 
missed the boat. 

Sometimes we feel cut off from the 
world in another way, almost as if 
we had been somewhat pushed back 
in time. Except for the school and 
some of the mission buildings, Point 
Hope has no electricity. All our wa- 
ter is carried in (often in the form 
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of ice) from outside the village, and 
is carried out again, by bucket. 
There is no plumbing or sewage dis- 
posal system; we bake our own bread 
and wash our clothes on a wash- 
board. 

Despite the quick trips we can 
make in the small planes that carry 
passengers and mail from village to 
village, we are sometimes acutely 
conscious of being surrounded by a 
great, uninhabited country. In win- 
ter, the sea ice is like a new land- 
scape, Sterile and bleak as the 
mountains of the moon. It spreads 
out all around us, and the plains 
and hills behind us are empty for 
hundreds of miles. 

The Eskimo travels these miles as 
if they were well-marked roads. Last 
winter, Rowland visited Point Lay, 
the next village north. Travelling by 
dog team, he and another Point 
Hoper took four and a half days 
each way to make the trip. When 
our dog team is ready (we now have 
four pups that we’ve raised, plus 
four slightly woebegone-looking dogs 
that we bought), we hope to travel 
this way much more. Since the local 
bush pilots do not always keep a 
strict time schedule and their serv- 
ices are rather expensive, the air- 
plane is not the answer to all our 
transportation problems. 

One question we are asked by'our 
families, friends, and summer tour- 


ists is, “how do you stand the cold?” 
It does get bitterly cold here, and 
even the Eskimos think the winds 
are fierce, but even when we were 
living in the mission house, the walk 
to visit or bring in mail was not 
long enough to be dreaded. For me, 
the steady cold is not the constant 
enemy that it is for the Eskimo 
hunter who, day after winter day, 
goes out on the treacherous ice to 
seek food and warmth for his family. 
On really bad days, I can stay in- 
doors, and when I go out, I am 
fairly well equipped. 

Both Rowland and I wear, in cold 
weather, Eskimo fur parkas with big 
ruffs and calico covers; boots, mit- 
tens, and socks of fur; and (for trav- 
elling and hunting) fur trousers. This 
covers up all but our noses, which 
are nuisances in the cold but can be 
quickly thawed, if you keep your 
hands warm enough to do the job. 

Probably the primary discomfort 
all missionaries feel is their separa- 
tion from former homes, habits, 
families, and friends. But for Row- 
land and me, the rewards and pleas- 
ures of helping the Church’s work in 
a new setting, where each strange 
new situation illumines our self- 
understanding, are so constant 
and refreshing that they more than 
cancel out the discomfort of sep- 
aration. 

The Church is important in the 
life of Point Hope. Since the village 
is a Christian community, the people 
may feel the need of the Church’s 
ministry even more keenly than the 
people of a partly-Christian com- 
munity. The Eskimos here are faith- 
ful Churchmen: even in the long 
periods when there has been no resi- 
dent clergy, the church council mem- 
bers have served as lay readers, con- 
ducting services and carrying on the 
work of the mission. 

So, despite the inconveniences of 
daily life and the discomforts of 
climate and isolation, I do not con- 
sider my life as a missionary wife to 
be a hard one. Ever since we arrived, 
Rowland and I have felt a real kin- 
ship with the country and the people. 
The Eskimo’s practical witness to his 
Christian profession is admirable 
and inspiring, and in serving the 
people and the Church here at 
Point Hope, Rowland and I count 
ourselves two very lucky mission- 
aries! 
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ICE floats off Point Hope in July. Although seal is Eskimos’ staple product, they also hunt 
whales, setting up camps a few miles off shore where they remain for two-month whaling season. 
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HANGING out calico parka covers in summer, Mary Cox battles high wind. Below, Mr. Cox 
baptizes baby at St. Thomas’. The whole community of three hundred makes up congregation. 
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Sendai Priest Ministers 
To American Servicemen 


SHoRTLY after the arrival of U. S. 
Army occupation forces in Japan, 
the Rev. Saburo Takiguchi of 
Christ Church, Sendai, discovered 
that there was no Episcopal chap- 
lain available to troops stationed in 
that area. 

Through the Army chaplain, Mr. 
Takiguchi arranged to conduct 
Communion services at the two 
Army chapels in Sendai. 

Though the number of commu- 
nicants seldom exceeded ten, Mr. 
Takiguchi continued to minister to 
servicemen, endeavoring also to 
rebuild his Japanese congregation 
from the wartime low and to raise 
funds for a new church to replace 
the one destroyed by bombing dur- 
ing the war. 

November, 1953, saw the arrival 
of a missionary in Sendai, the Rev. 
William F. Draper. Mr. Draper and 
his wife had spent four years as mis- 
sionaries in Sendai and Akita be- 
fore World War II and were old 
friends of the Takiguchis. 

With Mr. Draper’s aid, Mr. Taki- 
guchi has slowly increased attend- 
ance at his Army services. 

A sermon has been added to the 
order of worship, pastoral work has 
increased, and an_ enthusiastic 
Woman’s Auxiliary has been organ- 
ized among service wives. 

Mr. Takiguchi’s and Mr. Draper’s 
main efforts have, of course, been 
directed towards their Japanese con- 
gregation. At present, services at 
Christ Church are held in a wooden 
structure, formerly used as living 
quarters for teachers of the Kinder- 
garten Training School. The build- 
ing is rapidly deteriorating, and is 
too small for the growing congrega- 
tion. 

Plans for a new church have been 
drawn and its location decided up- 
on, but only about one-fourth of 
the money needed for construction 
and furnishing has been raised. 

Through the friendly relation- 
ship which Christ Church and her 
clergy has established with Army 
chaplains and military personnel, 
members of the Armed Forces have 
been given an opportunity to con- 
tribute to Christ Church and to 
share in the satisfaction of mission 
work, 
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Relief Progra 


Strengthens W 


W AR and the threat of communism have 
affected the lives of thousands of people all 
over the world. New numbers of refugees 
escape daily from behind the Iron Curtain 
into the free countries of Europe. In the 
Holy Land a crucial situation prevails 
among the Arab refugees. In Asia thousands 
of homeless people are found in Korea, 
India, Hong Kong, and Japan. These people 
need food, clothing, medicine, education, 
employment, and a chance to live again. 
Above all, they need to know that they have 
Christian friends. 
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REFUGEES arrive by bus at unavoidable screen and x-ray center 
in West Berlin. Never-ending stream of refugees escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain into West Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Greece adds to problems of shelter, feeding and employment. 


REVIVAL and sustenance of wartorn churches have important place REPAIR of damage by white ants to Nandyal church 
in relief budget item. Bombed St. Catherine’s, Stuttgart, Ger- was made possible by grant to Church of India, Pakistan, 
many (above), is reconstructed (below) through appropriation to Burma, and Ceylon. Entire Syrian Jacobite church school, 
Old Catholic Church in Germany, Holland, Austria, and Switzerland. Malabar, India (below), was built with Church funds. 
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ids Homeless, 


torn Churches 


In the past ten years Episcopalians have 
contributed more than five million dollars 
for world relief, and the need continues. The 
$400,000 annual general Church Budget ap- 
propriation makes possible distribution of 
relief goods and services overseas in co-oper- 
ation with the World Council of Churches 
and Church World Service. Church men and 
women may help further by contributing to : 


the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World A ROOM in these barracks in Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, does 


Relief and by sponsoring refugees who wish not cost much monthly, but life in such a room takes its toll in 
| to resettle in the United States (ForTH, De- other ways. Relief packages (below) are distributed with Episcopal 
cember, 1954, page 8). Church label. Ten-pound parcel contains flour, sugar, chocolate, etc. 


AWAITING resettlement at camp in Trieste, refugees 
spend time in idleness. New deaconess house and school 
adjacent to St. Barbara’s in Athens (below), was built 
with grant through World Council of Churches. 
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Ne ws from 
Issionaries 


Education Spreads in South India 


Ten thousand dollars of the United 
Thank Offering Budget of 1952 was 
designated to equip the new science 
laboratories of the Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras, India. This was 
one of the grants that enabled the 
college to return to its original use 
the general science building which 
had been used by the home science 
department and provided a new 
building for home science. In report- 
ing the dedication of the new build- 
ing The Mail, a leading South India 
newspaper, said: 


Sours India has yet another 
reason to be thankful for the activi- 
ties of missionaries in India. In 
Madras on Thursday morning the 
Union Health Minister, the Hon. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, declared 
open the Home Science Building of 
the Women’s Christian College. This 
development in the many-sided ac- 
tivities of that notable educational 
institution is the result of farsighted 
planning by women who realized, as 
long ago as 1942, that one of India’s 
great needs was an awareness of the 
better uses that could be made of the 
country’s foodstuffs, and how much 
happier its homes could be if house- 
wives could be instructed in the 
why’s and wherefore’s of wise home 
management. 

In the words of the college prin- 
cipal, Eleanor Mason, the new home 
science block, and the activities for 
which it is designed, mark “a rapid 
growth from small beginnings.” 
Twelve years have passed since 
the Madras Women’s Ghristian Col- 
lege started the first degree course 
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in home science to be offered in any 
Indian university. “Of all the sub- 
jects included in the course, it was 
the subject of nutrition which was 
new and exciting. Almost immedi- 
ately we found ourselves drawn into 
research on problems raised by the 
common diets in our part of India 
and into extension work in the 
cause of better nutrition,” said Miss 
Mason. 


For a long time that work was 
carned on in converted storerooms 
and in laboratories planned for 
other purposes. Now new buildings, 
admirably suited and equipped for 
the work, have been erected. How 
has it been done? By the unselfish 
devotion of many connected with 
the college, especially the enthusi- 
asm and perseverance of Dorothy 
Pearson, professor of nutrition; by 
the generosity of the church and 
university women of America; 
through friends and well-wishers in 
India and overseas; and from a grant 
of 75,000 rupees from the Goyern- 
ment of Madras. 


Fifty thousand rupees more is 
needed to insure completion of the 
project. If the Union Health Min- 
ister can help the college to get a 
grant from the Government of India 
for that purpose, she will have not 
merely assisted a good work, but 
have done much to fulfill the avowed 
purpose of the Union Government, 
the raising of living standards in 
South India. 

The results of the research so far 
done at the college prove that it is 
not only bigger incomes that our 
South Indian families need to live 


better and more healthy lives. They 
need even more instruction in how 
to make the most of what they now 
earn; how to get more varied and 
more nutritious meals at no extra 
cost. Many believe that the popu- 
larity of certain industrial canteens 
may be traced to the fact that the 
workers who patronize them can ob- 
tain food of greater variety, and 
more nourishment, because those 
who run the canteens pay attention 
to the results of the work done at 
the Women’s Christian College. 
What is now needed is the making 
known of these results to the house- 
wives of South India. This can be 
done if money is forthcoming for 
that purpose, and Governments 
more actively encourage research 
and propaganda. 

At the opening of the dedication 
service the vice chancellor of the 
University of Madras paid a deserved 
tribute to the Women’s Christian 
College for its excellent work in nu- 
trition. Having shown how well de- 
served his remarks were, he went on 
to emphasize the great debt we in 
South India owe to the Christian 
missions in the fields of education 
and medicine. “Of the 63 colleges 
affiliated to the University of Mad- 
ras,” he said, “26 are maintained by 
missionary institutions, 10 by gov- 
ernment, and 27 by other private 
bodies. Of the 18 women’s colleges 
in the University, only one is main- 
tained by the State, 4 by private 
bodies, and 13 are run by mission- 
ary agencies. If women’s education 
has spread in South India more than 
in any other part, it is entirely due 
to the work of missionary agencies.” 

The Hon. Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Union Health Minister, ap- 
plauded and endorsed this tribute. 
She related an encounter with a 
selfless mission worker in North In- 
dia. “Here was a woman devoted to 
her work among lepers, which I con- 
fess I could not do and which I am 
sure none present here could do. Yet 
there are slogans asking missionaries 
to quit India. I am happy, however, 
that these slogans are confined to a 
very few people, and I am sure the 
heart of India is sound. We ask 
nothing from missionaries except 
their loyalty, and we know that we 
have it. We know they will help us 
to raise our standards in integrity 
and service.” 
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T has been about thirty years since 
Dr. White’s monumental work on 
the Annotated Constitution and 
Canons of the Church was published. 
Since that time many changes have 
taken place in the fundamental laws 
of the Church. The new annota- 
tion,* recently published by The 
Seabury Press, will fill a long-felt 
need by bishops, priests, and laymen 
of the Church, and especially by 
chancellors and those charged with 
knowing and interpreting the laws 
of the Church. 

It would seem to the ordinary 
member of the Church that such a 
book as this would be dry and legal- 
istic, but a review of the new work 
reveals the history of the American 
Church from its earliest days, its 
struggle to get started, its missionary 
efforts, the gradual improvement of 
its government, an insight into some 
of the noted trials both in Church 
and civil courts, and finally the evi- 
dence of consecrated members of the 
Church, both clerical and lay, 
through a period of years since 1789, 
to establish and promote the Word 
of God as revealed in His Son, Jesus 
Christ, through our branch of His 
Holy Catholic Church. 


*Annotated Constitution and Canons for 
the Government of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, 
Adopted in General Conventions 1789-1952. 
By Edwin Augustine White, D.D., D.C.L. 
Second Edition revised 1954 by Jackson A. 
Dykman, D.C.L. Published after Review by 
a Joint Committee of General Convention. 
The Seabury Press, Greenwich, 1954. $25., 
2 Vols., pp: 643, 479. 


Blackstone 
SECTION of text on legislation, cases after 
1922, was prepared by Jackson A. Dykman 
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New annotation includes changes in fundamental Church laws occurring in past thirty years 


New Annotation 


of Church Laws 


Is Published by Seabury Press 


By the Hon. FRANCIS O. CLARKSON 


Great credit is due to Dr. White 
for his monumental work published 
in 1922; to his predecessors such as 
the Rey. Francis L. Hawkes, who 
preserved the data and annotations 
prior to that time. And to Col. Dyk- 
man, who prepared that part of the 
text dealing with legislation and 
cases subsequent to 1922, we can only 
say that his prodigious work, schol- 
arship, and devotion deserves the 
highest praise from all. 

The expositions by the annota- 
tors, of course, express their own 
opinions and do not necessarily ex- 
press the mind of the Church. 

These volumes were authorized to 
be published by General Convention 
of 1952 in Boston and a joint com- 


mittee appointed to supervise the 
publication of this new annotated 
edition of the Constitution and Can- 
ons. The committee was composed 
of: the Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwain, 
D.D., chairman; the Very Rev. James 
A. Pike, J.S.D., D.D., vice chairman; 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, 
D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dag- 
well, D.D.; the Rt. Rey. R. Bland 
Mitchell, D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Dudley 
S. Stark, D.D.; the Ven. John H. Es- 
quirol, J.D.; the Rev. Bernard Id- 
dings Bell, D.D.; the Rev. J. Francis 
Sant, D.D.; the Rev. Don Frank 
Fenn, D.D.; Philip Adams; John 
Nicholas Brown, LL.D.; Jackson A. 
Dykman, D.C.L.; Thomas B. K. 


continued on page 26 
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CAMPUS of lolani School, Honolulu, will be meeting 
place for General Convention, September 4-15. Long, 
low building at upper left is elementary school. To its 
left are faculty houses and rectory, to its right St. Al- 
ban’s Chapel. Left foreground are shops, and in the 
center the high school. Gymnasium is at far right. House 
of Bishops will meet in the Veteran’s Building across the 
street from the school. St. Alban’s Chapel (photograph 
at right) was dedicated in October, 1954, At far right, 
members of the faculty leave chapel after dedication. 
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Honolulu’s lolani School is Hub 


Of Much Convention Activity 


By the Rey. FREDERICK A. MCDONALD 


ys General Convention 
meets in Honolulu, September 4-15, 
deputies from every diocese and mis- 
sionary district of the Church will 
assemble on the campus of Iolani 
School, under the imposing shadow 
of Diamond Head. The rich and in- 
teresting history of Iolani School, 
which was founded more than ninety 
years ago, closely follows the history 
of the Church in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

Iolani’s origin was both humble 
and royal. After many years of per- 
sistent requests for an Anglican mis- 
sion from King Kamehameha IV and 
Queen Emma, missionaries were sent 
from England to Hawaii in 1862. 
With them came the first Bishop of 
Honolulu, the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. 
Staley, armed with a mandate from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to de- 
velop the witness of Anglicanism in 
the Central Pacific. 

Bishop Staley felt that education 
must co-exist with his plans for evan- 
gelism. In the brush at the entrance 
to Pauoa Valley he put up some rude 
huts, in which teaching could be 
given, and named the place St. Al- 
ban’s College. This was the begin- 
ning of what is now Iolani School. 

The bishop’s most loyal disciple 
was King Kamehameha, who sub- 
scribed one thousand dollars a year 
toward the bishop’s schools. A stu- 
dent of Christian history has said 
that not since the days of King Al- 
fred has there been a sovereign who 
participated so intimately and ably 
in the Church’s forward thrust. Wise, 
kindly, and devout, Kamehameha IV 
was willing to travel to any part of 
his island realm to further the 
Church’s work. 


@ Formerly Associate Director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, Mr. MCDONALD went to Honolulu in 
1949 and is now headmaster of Iolani 
School. 


He lived, however, but a scant 
year from the day of the bishop’s 
coming. His successor, Kamehameha 
V considered his guardianship of the 
Church as a sacred trust given to him 
by his late brother, but his reign, 
too, proved to be brief and the royal 
succession fell into the hands of a 
dynasty with other religious ifiter- 
ests. It was not until the last Queen, 
Liliuokalani, began her reign in 
1891 that the Church once again had 
a communicant in the person of 
the sovereign. 

Liliuokalani was deposed in 1893 
in a revolution led by an American, 
Sanford B. Dole, who became presi- 
dent of the Republic that existed for 
five years before annexation with the 
United States. The Queen was al- 
ways deeply interested, to the end of 
her life, in the well-being of Iolani. 

Bishop Staley set the pattern of 
devoted concern for Iolani School 
that has marked each of his episco- 
pal successors. During the course of 
the succeeding years, as the school 
achieved high academic standards, 
the enrollment grew, and the need 
for better facilities arose, Iolani 
moved several times. The school’s 
present twenty-five acres near the 
center of Waikiki were purchased by 
the Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, 
and the permanent move to this site 
was accomplished two years ago un- 
der the present bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy. 

In origin, St. Alban’s was first 
planned to be a school for Euro- 
peans, and a second school, Iolani, 
was to be the place where Hawaiians 
would receive their education. The 
incurably friendly disposition of the 
Hawaiians, who never at any mo- 
ment in history have thought of 
other races as strangers to them, 
broke down this sense of racial bar- 
rier. The two institutions merged 
into what is now known as Iolani 

continued on page 27 
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Deep in Liberia 
Holy Cross Mission 
maintains a church, 
hospital, schools, 


and a leper colony 


BERS. 


VISITING Gizzi country to preach the Gospel, Sister Hilary, CHN, stops to help sort cotton at an 
outstation school. The school was built with funds from the 1951 United Youth Offering which E 
was sent to Holy Cross Mission for educational, medical, and evangelistic work in Bolahun. b 
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Mbaloma Thanks All the People 


By WILLIAM BODDIE ROGERS BEASLEY, M.D. — 


ay morning, in Bolahun, Li- 
beria, from two hundred to five hun- 
dred sick Africans gather outside of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital at the Mission 
of the Holy Cross. There, before 
treatment, they pray in Kissi and 
Ghandi and English, for the sick and 
for those who minister to them, and 
for the far-flung mission benefactors. 

It seems a little odd, and yet very 
wonderful, to see these simple, iso- 
lated people, some of them terribly 
afflicted, praying for owr needs! Now 
that I am back in the United States, 
after two and one half years at the 
mission in Bolahun, I think often of 
this daily sight, and never without a 
sense of wonder. 

From time to time, I also think of 
the days before I went to Liberia. 


@ Dr. BEASLEY is at present serving a sur- 
gery residency at the Methodist Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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I spent my early life in Memphis, 
Tenn., where I was an acolyte at St. 
John’s Church. I was serving my in- 
ternship at the Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans, La., when, one night, 
my wife phoned to say that she had 
just met the Rev. Joseph Parsell of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, who 
was at that time Prior of the Holy 
Cross Liberian Mission. He was look- 
ing for a young doctor for the mis- 
sion hospital and she thought that I 
might be that doctor. In a matter of 
minutes, Fr. Parsell, the Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Manning of St. Andrew’s, New 
Orleans, my wife, and I were seated 
on the hospital steps, discussing the 
Liberian Mission. As a result of that 
discussion we found ourselves some 
months later, deep in Liberia. 

It was in October, 1951, that we 
left for Liberia. Besides my wife and 
I, there were our two children, Wil- 


BABY clinic day at St. Joseph’s brings out 
from ‘one hundred to five hundred babies to 
‘receive malarial suppressive and vitamins 
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liam Boddie Rogers, Jr., then aged 
two, and Eugenia Gabrielle, a year 
younger. (We now have a third 
child, Battle Alexander, who has 
spent most of his 21 months of life 
in Africa.) Our trip included a visit 
to the mother-convent of the Com- 
munity of the Holy Name, in Eng- 
land. Five of the nuns of this com- 
munity are in constant residence at 
Bolahun, teaching and running the 
girls’ boarding school, treating pa- 
tients and administering at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, and, most important 
of all, doing what only women can 
do in this tribal culture: instructing 
African women in the Christian 
faith. From the Sisters, before our 
embarkation at Liverpool, we learned 
some of the problems that we would 
face at Bolahun. 

We disembarked at Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, a country lying just 
south of Liberia, along the coast of 
Southwest Africa. From Freetown, 
we made the four-day journey to 
Bolahun. We traveled for two of the 
days on a narrow-gauge train which 
covered the two hundred and fifty- 
mile distance at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. The third day, we traveled 
by truck, and the last day by foot, 
through elephant grass, swamps, rice 
fields, forest hills, and palmy plains. 
We walked through towns and were 
heartily welcomed on our way. An 
hour’s distance from the mission, we 
began to be met by mission people; 
half an hour away, we began to hear 
the mission bells, announcing our 


LEPER patients at Mbaloma prepare rice (in rear) and cook it. Victims 
of Hansen’s disease built their own dormitories despite physical handi- 
caps and poor working conditions. There are 120 patients in the colony. 
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arrival. School children in freshly 
laundered clothes, mission laborers, 
whole families, Christian and pagan 
alike, greeted us as we entered Bola- 
hun and led us straight to the church 
for a brief service of thanksgiving 
for our safe journey. Thus, with a 
doxology in Gbandi, our life at 
Bolahun began. 

The world in which we found our- 
selves was primitive beyond imagi- 
nation. Agricultural implements do 
not include even a crude plow; 
farmers use only a short-handled hoe. 
The people had not even seen a 
wheel until the Fathers brought in 
some bicycles. When the gift of an 
American enabled us to buy a jeep, 
you can imagine the people’s delight 
(not to mention ours)! 

Though Bolahun is not too far 
from the Equator, we did not find 
ourselves in the steamy jungle which 
most people associate with Africa. 
Liberia is a plateau country whose 
general level is about 1,500 feet, and 
Bolahun is higher than that. Days 
are usually windy and hot, but nights 
are cool enough to call for blankets. 
We did find ourselves beset with cer- 
tain living problems, including 
household ones. One night, when I 
was away from the mission, my wife 
arose to feed our younger son and 
found that the house had been in- 
vaded by hordes of driver ants, 
marching in soldier-like formation 
from the backyard, up the back 
porch, and into the living room and 
the children’s room. With the aid of 


the houseboy, she burned some 
newspapers, threw boiling water on 
the insects, and swept until, after 
about half an hour, the ant-army was 
conquered. 

My main work was, of course, at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, which had not 
had a doctor in more than seven 
years. It is about a seventy-bed hos- 
pital; I cannot give a more exact 
number because when the new iron 
beds (gifts from the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee) are filled, the floor is often 
used for patients. The surgery ward 
of thirteen beds is almost always full; 
the size of the TB ward fluctuates a 
great deal, as the problem of food 
waxes and wanes, for the mission 
cannot afford to feed its patients. 
They are expected to bring their 
own food, their own cook, their own 
water boy, and their own nurse. The 
hospital depends heavily on gifts of 
medical samples which are collected 
and sent by Woman’s Auxiliaries in 
the Dioceses of Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Fond du Lac, New 
York, and Mississippi. Bandages for 
the everlasting tropic ulcers are 
made from old sheets which come in 
gift boxes to the mission. As in few 
other hospitals in the world, old 
bandages must be returned before 
new ones can be applied, for the old 
ones must be washed, boiled, and 
rerolled for another use. 

Infant mortality is very high, as 
well it might be among people who 
have not the means for obstetrically 

continued on page 31 


YOUNG Beasleys accompany their father as he nurses a sick child. 
The doctor’s son, Billy Rogers, Jr., is on his left, and his daughter, 
Gabrielle, on his right. A third, Battle Alexander, was born in Africa. 
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Liberia and Japan Welcome 


Six New Missionaries 


Anis past year the Church’s mis- 
sionary forces around the world 
were strengthened by seven new mis- 
sionaries who were appointed to the 
Levant, Liberia, and the Orient. A 
priest went to Lebanon; a doctor, a 
nurse, and a deacon were assigned 
to Liberia; and a teacher and two 
priests were appointed to serve the 
Church in Japan. 

The Middle East is not new to the 
Rev. Pitt S. Willand, the American 
Church’s only representative in that 
area. During World War II he spent 
part of his three-year stint with the 
American Field Service there. Now 
as a member of the staff of the An- 
glican Bishop in Jerusalem he is 
ministering to the Anglican congre- 
gation in Lebanon and is teaching 
at the Armenian Orthodox Seminary 
in Beirut. 

Mr. Willand formerly was_ lec- 
turer in Old Testament at his alma 
mater, the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., while 
serving as rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Watertown, 
Mass. In addition to a B.D. from 
E.T.S., he holds an A.M. from Har- 
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vard and has done postgraduate 
work at the Ecumenical Institute, 
Celigny, Switzerland. He is married 
and has one child. 

The three new missionaries ap- 
pointed to Liberia this past year are 
the Rev. John F. H. Stewart, M.D., 


Frances E. Barton, R.N., and the 
Rev. James F. Hopewell. 

Dr. Stewart will serve at St. Tim- 
othy’s Hospital, Robertsport, Cape 
Mount, both as priest and physician. 
The son of a prominent Canadian 
clergyman, he knew at an early age 
that he’ was meant for God’s work, 
but he did not know what kind. 
When he entered the University of 
Toronto, he was inclined towards 
medicine. Upon graduation, how- 
ever, he decided to prepare for the 
ministry. He took his theological 
training at Wycliffe College, Uni- 


continued on page 28 
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MISSIONARIES assigned to Japan and Liberia include (above) left to right, first row: the Rey. 
and Mrs, John Lloyd, Kyoto; Mrs. Gene S. Lehman and Gene S. Lehman, Tokyo; Mrs. Wayne 
Williamson and the Rev. Wayne Williamson, Tokyo; back row: the Rey. William H. Weitzel, 
Tokyo; Alice Y. Sano, Kobe; and the Rey. John B. Birdsall, Yale Institute of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages; (left), left to right, the Rey. and Mrs. James Hopewell, Suakoko; Frances E. Barton and 
the Rev. John F. H. Stewart, M.D., Robertsport, Cape Mount, Liberia 
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At Calvary, Columbia, Mo., family arrives together, will worship together at Family Service 


Parents, Children Go to Church 


Together in Columbia 


By Mary M. Lago 
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‘So ALVARY Church, Columbia, 
Mo., has at least two regular Sun- 
day morning services. The ten-forty- 
five service, to which we usually go, 
is attended by adult members of the 
parish and by students from our 
local colleges. 

The nine-thirty service is known 
as the Family Service and is largely 
attended by young couples and their 
children. Until two years ago we had 
no children and so had little regular 
contact with this service beyond the 
hazard of being knocked down and 
trampled underfoot by kids as we 
arrived for the later service! 

Now that we have a daughter, the 
Family Service has become a matter 
of direct concern. We belong to the 
group for whom it was designed, and 
are examining it with an eye to its 
specific value for us. 

The idea of a Family Service is 
not, I am sure, original with this 
church. But we have heard so many 
church members and ministers in so 
many different communities, be- 
moaning the difficulty of getting 
families to come to church together, 
and of making one service really 
meaningful to both adults and chil- 
dren, that we are certain our plan 
has not been very widely adopted. 
Yet, it is so simple and successful 
that almost any church could make 
use of it. 

Our Family Service combines serv- 
ice and church school. Parents and 
children go to church together at 
nine-thirty and all participate in 
the opening Order of Worship. The 
rector preaches a three-minute ser- 
mon, prepared especially for the 
children. The offering is received, 
the children’s choir sings an anthem, 
and during a hymn, the children’ go 
next door to the parish house where 
church school classes then begin. 

Back in the church the service 
continues with the adult sermon. By 
the time this sermon and the closing 
Order of Worship have been com- 

continued on next page 


@ Mrs. Laco is the author of They Live 
In The City (New York, Friendship Press), 
a book for junior high school students. The 
Friendship Church and Friendship House 
which appear in it are modelled directly on 
Grace Church and Grace Hill House in St. 
Louis, Mo, Mrs. Lago’s husband, G. V. Lago, 
is Associate Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering at the University of Missouri. 
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AFTER Family Service, Junior Choir rehearses under direction of a 
mother. Rehearsal is followed by snack of lemonade and cookies. 


pleted, the church school classes are 
over. The families who came to 
church together return home as 
family units. 

This plan is not perfect, but it 
produces so much in the way of 
family interest and participation in 
all church affairs that it seems more 
than worth a try, at least until a 
better plan has been found. 

Foremost among the values of the 
Family Service is its ability to bring 
families to church together. We do 
not have a Sunday morning parade 
of parents driving up to the church 
to deposit children at church school 
time, then retreating home, to the 
TV set and the Sunday papers. Nor 
do we have that sad refrain a few 
years later as parents, still sitting in 
front of their TV sets, wonder why 
“our kids aren’t interested in the 
church.” 

It seemed for a time that the 
Family Service was dividing the 
church membership into two. sepa- 
rate congregations. Some people who 
regularly attended the ten-forty-five 
service had never met some of those 
who went to the Family Service. 
This situation, however, prodded the 
parish education committee into 
planning more activities to include 
all church members of all ages. One 
of the best of these is regular cov- 
ered-dish suppers followed by study 
programs for the various age groups. 
By extremely careful organization 
we have achieved the almost-impos- 
sible feat of keeping these suppers 
and study sessions to a strict time 
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schedule. The suppers begin at six 
and the programs end promptly at 
eight, for we know that nothing dis- 
courages family participation more 
completely than an overtime pro- 
gram. 

Lack of space is the principal 
problem connected with these pro- 
grams: they have become so crowded 
that we often find ourselves literally 
eating off one another’s plates. 

But this is borne cheerfully, for 
these programs have done more to 
make the parish feel that its church 
is a family than anything we’ve tried 
in years. 

It is also true that, although it be- 
gan years ago as an adult class, the 
Family Service today does not pro- 
vide time for adult church school 
classes. This need, also, directed the 
parish education committee to find 
new resources. One of the results is 
a serious study group for young mar- 
ried couples on the Church and 
Christian faith. Another is a more 
intensive use of study materials in 
the programs of the women’s guilds. 

Activities like these are bringing 
more young families into the church 
and keeping them there. And in- 
creasing numbers of older persons 
also are attending the Family Serv- 
ice, grandmothers, for instance, who 
covet every opportunity of being 
with their grandchildren. At any 
rate, both this service and the 
church school classes are growing 
steadily. There is increased interest 
in all aspects of the church school 
program on the part of parents; 


all photographs by Larry Graebner 


CHILDREN and adults attend regular parish suppers held for all 
members. The evening ends with study sessions suited to each group. 


more and better trained teachers 
(more of whom are parents); and bet- 
ter integration between church and 
home religious training. 

The benefits of the Family Serv- 
ice, particularly to children, are 
many. One of the most important is 
that they grow up experiencing wor- 
ship in the sanctuary itself. “They 
learn early to observe traditions of 
reverence and respect which are 
often more difficult to foster in the 
perfunctory “opening exercises’ 
typical of so many church schools. 
It does take time for children to 
learn to appreciate these traditions: 
we have varying amounts of the 
wriggling, rustling, and bumping 
that accompany the gathering of any 
large group of children in a confined 
space. Although they try to be both 
quick and quiet as they go to their 
classes, their departure is an unde- 
niable interruption in the service. 
And children have been known to 
become so absorbed in “their” ser- 
mon that they have popped out of 
the pews into the aisles, waving their 
hands for permission to ask ques- 
tions! 

“Oh, dear,” one mother sighed, “I 
do get tired of all that confusion in 
church. I'd just like to sink down 
and enjoy an hour of perfect peace 
and quiet!’’ Now that our daughter 
is nearing two, we can fully appre- 
ciate this parent’s yearning for a 
quiet hour, but the great majority 
of young parents in the church 
gladly sacrifice that hour so that 
their children may grow up feeling 
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that the church is not “Mommy’s 


ce 


and Daddy’s church” but “our 
church.” 
Another cardinal value of the 


Family Service is that it is compre- 
hensible to children. It is a difficult 
task to prepare and deliver a sermon 
for a group whose ages range from 
two to sixteen, but the casualty list 
of young people who drift away 
from church and never return be- 
cause the sermons were too much 


KINDERGARTEN class (above), shepherded by three mothers, meets 


for them makes the effort worth any 
minister's while. 

“IT don’t hold with coddling chil- 
dren that way,” I heard a parent, 
not a member of this church, say. 
“T sat still and listened to one-hour 
sermons when I was my Johnny’s 
age.” If Papa at Johnny’s age and 
Jobnny in our church today, how- 
ever, could be quizzed on their com- 
prehension of the sermons they hear, 
Johnny would have the higher score. 


C 


during Family Service. After 


the service (below), worshippers are greeted by the Rey. Harold Bassage, present rector, and 
former rector, the Rey. Roger Blanchard, now leading National Council’s College Work Division. 
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It seems a bit unfair that parents 
who would be outraged if Johnny’s 
third-grade teacher required him to 
comprehend the quantum theory of 
physics, should expect him to sit 
through sermons whose theological 
content (whether they admit it or 
not!) is over their heads. 

The Family Service presents a 
golden opportunity for tie-in be- 
tween the subject-matter of the ser- 
mon and the study material used in 
church school classes. The minister 
has preached a series of sermons for 
adults and for children on prayer, 
on the history of the Church, on 
missions, and on the meanings of 
Christmas and Easter. Not only did 
the children go to their classes for 
further study on these same topics, 
but they had food for week-long 
thought and discussion with their 
parents, who had heard more ad- 
vanced sermons on the same subject. 

The members of the children’s 
choir gain an invaluable experience 
and training through singing regu- 
larly at an actual service of worship. 
We have none of that atmosphere of 
“showing off the kids” that so often 
accompanies the occasional herding 
of the junior choir onto the plat- 
form to sing its newest piece. By be- 
ing a weekly part of it, our children 
are learning the meaning of a min- 
istry of music. And a gratifying num- 
ber of the young people go on to 
membership in the senior choir. 


I asked Calvary’s rector, the Rev. 
Harold Bassage, how he would de- 
scribe the attitude of his parishioners 
toward the Family Service. 


“My first thought,” he said, “is the 
increasing frequency with which our 
church people reply, ‘the Family 
Service, when asked what they feel 
is the outstanding feature of our 
church. program. And parents of 
adolescents are quite likely to add 
gratefully that it is one of the few 
occasions when they and their chil- 
dren do something together. 


This, then, is why we think that 
the Family Service is worth continu- 
ing. It will certainly be continued 
for as long as it fills the need of our 
younger families for a family church. 
It fills a future need, as well, for 
when today’s children are called 
upon to lead their generation, they 
will not be found in front of their 
TV; they will be already at work in 
the Church. 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Peggy Wood as Mama 


Church Radio Show Has TV Star 


pes es of television view- 
ers have come to know Peggy Wood 
as lovable Mama Hansen of TV’s 
longest-running domestic series, 
Mama. Now thousands more are 
coming to know her as she shares the 
microphone with Dora P. Chaplin in 
the Fourth Province’s new radio 
series, Another Chance (Church- 
ways, Sept.-Oct., 1954, page 2). 

A life-long Episcopalian, Miss 
Wood said she was “honored to par- 
ticipate” when asked to give her 
time and talent to Another Chance. 
This, however, is only one of Miss 
Wood’s contributions to her Church. 
For many years, she can’t remember 
how long, she has been vice president 
of the Episcopal Actors’ Guild, which 
has its headquarters at her parish, 
the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner (Transfiguration), New York City 
(FortH, November, 1948, page 18). 
The Guild enables actors, Episco- 
palians and all others, to bring their 
talents to the help of the Church and 
makes the Church’s ministry more 
effective to the members of their pro- 
fession. It also provides charity and 
relief to members in need. 
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Before she became Mama Hansen, 
Miss Wood used to devote some time 
each week to training young actors in 
the art of reading. “I don’t know 
what we should do without her; she 
does so much for the Guild and the 
parish,” the Rev. Randolph Ray, 
rector of ‘Transfiguration, said re- 
cently. The rector is warden and 
chairman of the Guild’s council and 
gives an annual Christmas dinner for 
close friends. Miss Wood described 
one of these Christmas dinners in an 
article, Christmas at the Rectory, 
which appears in Gourmet magazine. 
The fee she received for writing the 
article went to her parish. Miss Wood 
is the author of a number of maga- 
zine articles; a novel, Star Wagon, 
and her autobiography, How Young 
You Look. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Peggy Wood, who was baptized Mar- 
garet at St. Martin’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, grew up in the Flatbush section 
of that borough. There she attended 
public and private grade schools, was 
confirmed by the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Burgess, second Bishop of Long Is- 
land, at St. John’s Church, and grad- 


uated from Manual Training High 
School. She continued studying voice 
for a year and then went into the 
theater, where she has been ever 
since. A fluent conversationalist, Miss 
Wood has the trained voice of an 
actress and singer. When asked what 
her favorite plays are, she replied, 
‘I liked them all, otherwise I 
wouldn’t have done them. But, if I 
were to pick out my absolute fav- 
orites, I should say Candida, Bitter 
Sweet, Blithe Spirit, and last winter’s 
revival of Charley’s Aunt.” 

She likes doing Mama for many 
reasons. “It is well written, and 
carefully edited, well played by a 
superb cast, and has the great advan- 
tage of a sound and inspiring direc- 
tor. The knowledge of the general 
public’s response is a great responsi- 
bility. All the people connected with 
Mama are perfectionists,” she con- — 
tinued. “They will not let it go until — 
it is right. They give as much atten- 
tion and thought to a small detail as 
if it were a major problem. No one 
has ever said. ‘Oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter, it’s just for one show.’ When 
you get everyone with that approach, 
you can’t say there is one particular 
aspect about Mama which you like.” 


Mama has been on television 
forty-four weeks a year for the past 
five years. Miss Wood and the rest of 
the cast rehearse every week from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m., Tuesdays through 
Thursdays. They work all day Fri- 
days, until the show goes off the air 
at 8:30 p.m. On Mondays she studies 
her part. 


As everyone who has ever watched 
Mama knows, Mama and Papa Han- 
sen are Norwegian immigrants who 
naturally use Norwegian expressions 
and phrases and occasionally sing a 
Norwegian song. In order to under- 
stand as well as pronounce correctly 
the Norwegian words and expressions 
that appear in the Mama scripts, 
Miss Wood studied Norwegian at the 
Berlitz School. “I decided that since 
Norwegians have paid us the compli- 
ment of speaking English so beauti- 
fully, it would be rude of me not to 
speak their language.” Her Nor- 
wegian dictionary is always within 
reach in the book-lined living room 
of her New York apartment. She was © 
amused and pleased recently when a ~ 
script had these directions, “this must — 
be said in Norwegian; ask Peggy how ~ 
to say it.” 
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Miss Wood’s role as Mama _ has 
done much to show Americans the 
qualities and personalities of Nor- 
wegian immigrants in this country. 
In recognition of her contribution to 
better’ understanding between Nor- 
way and the United States, Miss 
Wood was presented with the St. 
Olaf medal by the Consul General 
of New York. “I think it was a very 
wonderful thing to get,” she said in 
referring to the award. By virtue of 
receiving the St. Olaf medal, she was 
entitled to a twenty-minute audience 
with the King of Norway. “It was the 
high point and raison d’etre of my 
trip to Europe in 1952,” she relates. 
“I had no idea of what I was sup- 
posed to do. I asked the American 
Ambassador, but all he could tell me 
was to wear a dark dress and not turn 
my back on the King. When I got to 
the palace in Oslo I told a lone 
guard that I had an audience with 
the King. He told me to go up stairs 
and turn to the right. It was all very 
informal. The King and I sat alone 
in his study and talked for twenty 
minutes. It was all very cozy, and I 
came away feeling that I had been 
visiting the house of a friend.” The 
King saved her the embarrassment of 
possibly turning her back on him by 
escorting her to the door and then 
turning around himself. 

This past fall, Miss Wood was 
asked to serve on a committee of 
three for theater arts by the Ful- 
bright Committee. She was pleased 
_and proud to be selected and she 
spent a whole week reading through 
a huge pile of dossiers on applicants 
desiring Fullbright scholarships for 
study abroad. She said it was very 
interesting, but very hard work. 

Miss Wood has no hobbies. In fact, 
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LET US PRAY 


For Theological Education 


CG) EVERLASTING God, who dost choose men to be the stew- 
ards of thy mysteries: Bless, we beseech thee, the work of our 
Seminaries, and all who are preparing for the sacred ministry; 
that they, who cannot do any good without thee, may by thee be 
won to purity and love, and illuminated with a true knowledge 
of thy Word and Sacraments, and so may advance thy glory and 
the salvation of thine elect; through Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
Adapted from A Proposed Prayer Book for the Episcopal Synod 
of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 1951. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN W. SUTER, D.D.—_ 


she does not like the word, for she 
feels that a “hobby” is an obsession. 
Instead, she likes to think of the 
things she does non-professionally as 
“accomplishments.”’ She likes to sew, 
cook, garden, and plan homes. She 
has a great affection for the houses 
and the places in which people live 
and likes to drive along a country 
road or ride on New York’s elevated 
and look through the windows “to 
see how people live, how they deco- 
rate their homes, how they arrange 
their plants.” She believes that most 
women have her feeling for houses 
and the people in them. “It is a fem- 
inine quality. That’s no hobby, that’s 
really a serious thing,” she said. 

Miss Wood’s home life has been 
rich and full. She and her first hus- 
band the poet, John V. A. Weaver, 
had one son, David. Eight years after 
Mr. Weaver’s death, Miss Wood and 
William Walling, board chairman of 
a New York printing firm, were mar- 
ried. They have an attractive apart- 
ment in New York and a house in 
Connecticut. 

Actress, wife, mother, author, Miss 
Wood has been a Churchwoman all 
her life. 


@ Isaac W. CarPENTER, Jr., junior 
warden of Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Nebr., recently was named 
Assistant Secretary of State by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. . . . Chaplain Cat- 
vin H. Exxtiotr (Fortu, September, 
1953, page 8), who served with the 
First Marine Division during the 
heavy Korean fighting in 1952 and 
early 1953, is the new head of the 
Ecclesiastical Relations Branch, 
Chaplains Division, Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel. 


@ CaRMAN Wot rr of the class of 
1943 of Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio, is the recipient of a 
centennial commencement award to 
alumnae “for her accomplishments 
in the field of religious education, as 
a teacher in China, and since her 
evacuation from China, as the or- 
ganizer of women’s work in the 
Episcopal Church in Brazil.” As 
Miss Wolff is in Brazil, her award 
was received for her by her aunt, Isa- 
bel Bliss of the Western College fac- 
ulty. . The Ven. Epwarp A. 
SaunpeErs, Archdeacon of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently was commended by 
the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor for his role in the cur- 
rent war on waterfront crime. 


e The Rev. James W. KENNEDY, 
former Acting Executive Secretary of 
the National Council’s Division of 
Radio and Television, and rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington, Ky., became rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York 
City, January 1. . . . The Rev. An- 
SON PHELPS STOKES, Jr., former rec- 
tor of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City, was consecrated 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts 
in Trinity Church, Boston, Decem- 
ber 4, 1954. 


e@ The Rev. Rosert S. BosHEr, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, has been made Director 
of Graduate Studies. 


e The Rev. Recinatp H. FULLER, 
Professor of New Testament at St. 
David’s College, Wales, England, 
will become Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Language at 
Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Evanston, ILL, September lI. 


e Chaplain Joun C. FRANCIs, para- 
trooper chaplain at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, has been awarded the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for heroism. Chaplain 
Francis rescued two soldiers from the 
wreckage of a burning airplane and 
administered the last rites of the 
Church to a third hopelessly trapped 
in the wreckage. 


e The Rev. Ernest P. RUNNELLS, 
Sr., retired Panama Canal Zone mis- 
sionary, was killed recently by a hit- 
and-run driver. . . . The Rt. Rev. 
ArtHur R. McKinstry, Bishop of 
Delaware since 1939, retired Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, for reasons of health. 
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2 Books in 1 Volume 


BIBLE with 
APOCRYPHA 


Both marked for pronunciation 
KING JAMES VERSION 


Now you can own—and give—a deluxe 
pocket-size Bible complete with the 14 
books of the Apocrypha. This Apocry- 
pha is the only one available anywhere 
with pronouncing marks. Set through- 
out in modern Clearblack type, printed 
on opaque India paper with edges that 
appear as spun gold. “A thing of 
beauty outside and inside,” says W. E. 
Garrison, 

Size 4% 2 x 6% x 15/16”. “Gift-Pak”. 


Black genuine Morocco 


Both styles available 
in Red. 


AN D it was told Jo-ab, Be 
hold, the king weepeth and 
! mourneth for Ab-sa-lom. 


New Annotation 


continued from page 15 


Ringe, D.C.L.; and Paul F. Good, 
secretary. The committee recorded 
the fact that pursuant to the man- 
date of the General Convention, it 
has reviewed the proof of this new 
annotated edition of the Constitu- 
tion and Canons and has approved 
the text. 

To a lawyer the word annotated 
has a clear and definite meaning, but 
to the layman, perhaps, it should be 
explained. It means that, in such a 
book, the text of the law is given and 
its history is noted, that is, the 
changes in the original law and 
when they were made. Then follows 
an exposition of the text, giving his- 
torical reasons for the enactment or 
changes and citing cases in which the 
law was interpreted, and any com- 
ments the annotator desires to add. 

‘Thus we can take Article IV on 
Standing Committees, and there we 
have the provisions for this impor- 
tant function of presbyters and lay- 
men, both when there is a bishop of 


Story of casualty insurance: 


Small premium 
eliminates large hazard 


“ven on Church properties, the threat of burglary, 
robbery, theft, larceny and glass break age is always 
present. If the properties in your care are not cov- 
ered, write us for full information. 


The “Comprehensive Church Policy” includes all 
the above coverages as well as fire, extended cover- 
age, vandalism and fine arts (all risk). 


Unique in this field, the Church Fire Insurance 


Corporation restricts its operations to Episcopal 


a diocese and when there is not. 
Some interesting situations devel- 
oped in certain dioceses relative to 
the powers of the standing commit- 
tee, and these are discussed in the 
annotation. 

The Church had a hard struggle 
after the American Revolution to 
get itself established as a national 
Church and branch of the Anglican 
Communion. Its early efforts were 
devoted to making its foundations 
secure, such as the formation of the 
American Episcopate through the 
consecration of its first three bish- 
ops by the Scottish and English 
Churches; the publication of our 
Prayer Book; the formation of dio- 
ceses; and the adoption of Constitu- 
tion and Canons. 

Then came a realization of the 
necessity of the promulgation of the 
Word by missionary work. This be- 
gan in the Convention of 1820 by 
the formation of “The Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society in the 
United States for Foreign and Do- 
mestic Missions,” and adopting a 
constitution for such society. As 
early as 1808 the subject of domestic 
missions was considered in General 
Convention. In 1826 it was reported 
to the House of Deputies that 
“nearly $2,000 had been subscribed 
for a mission to the western coast of 
Africa, and other considerable sums 
for establishing missions in other 
parts of the world.’ Resolutions 
were passed requesting that as soon 
as possible a missionary station in 
Liberia and in Buenos Aires be es- 
tablished. This began our mission- 
ary effort which now, we are happy 
to say, occupies such a large position 
in the budget and the work of the 
Church. 

As to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Council, the author makes 
this unqualified statement as to Ca- 
non 4: that this legislation “marks a 
greater change in the policy of the 


proper ties. It offers protection at savings of as much 
as 20%. It lets you pay premiums quarterly, without 
interest . . . and its profits accrue to the Church 
Pension Fund, Write for details today. 


the Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place «+ New York 5, N.Y. 


American Church than any other 
Canon ever enacted by General Con- 
vention, and is one of the greatest 
pieces of constructive legislation, if 
not the greatest, ever enacted by that 
body since the first General Conven- 
tion of 1789.” 

It is hard to conceive how, prior to 
that time, the work of the national 
Church was carried on between tri- 
ennial Conventions. Before 1919 the 


continued on next page 
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lolani School 


continued from page 17 


School. The King himself gave the 
school its title, Jo meaning hawk 
and lani meaning heaven, expressing 
the poetic Hawaiian thought that as 
the bird flies over the earth, so the 
King is over his people. 

As other races made their way to 
Hawaii from the Orient, Iolani 
played a very large part in introduc- 
ing them to the great ideas of West- 
ern Christendom. One of the most 
distinguished graduates of Iolani is 
the founder of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, Sun Yat Sen, who brought China 
from the middle ages into the twen- 
tieth century. Sun Yat Sen attended 
Iolani between 1880 and 1886. His 
attraction to Christianity while he 
was attending daily chapel services 
was so great that he wished to be 
baptized. This his parents would not 
permit, but without any question the 
ideas taught him at Iolani led to his 
identification with the Christian 
cause ‘when he returned to Hong 
Kong. 


New Annotation 


continued from page 26 


Presiding Bishop not only had _ his 
work as such, but also his duties as 
a diocesan. The committees of Gen- 
eral Convention attempted to carry 
‘on their work between Conventions, 
and the Missionary Society had its 
offices in New York. Upon the for- 
mation of the National Council the 
work of the Church proceeded apace 
with headquarters and staff concen- 
trated in one place. 

These volumes should be in the 
hands of all bishops and standing 
committees, the chancellors of the 
several dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts, church and seminary libraries, 
and, where possible, in all public 
' and law libraries. All deputies to 
General Convention should have 
them available. 


@ Jupce CLaArKson (ForTH, October, 1953, 
page 23) ts Superior Court Judge in Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina; sometime 
chancellor of the Diocese of North Carolina; 
a church school teacher at St. Andrew’s 
Mission, Charlotte, N. C.; and a licensed lay 
reader. His wife is a member of the Nation- 
al Council. : 
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Although Iolani School at that 
time was strong in its support of the 
Hawaiian monarchy, China’s first 
president also absorbed many of his 
ideals of justice and liberty from his 
teachers here. The school possesses 
as a very proud treasure, his will, 
which was presented by his daugh- 
ter, Sally Sun, in 1935. 

From the school’s founding to the 
present day, many other graduates 
have made the school’s influence felt 
throughout the Pacific world. There 
was a time, and a happier time than 
now, when there were twenty-four 
Iolani boys at St. John’s University 
in Shanghai, and eighteen at Boone 
University in Hankow. There are 
leaders of every race in the Hawaiian 
area today who look fondly back to 
Iolani as their alma mater. 

At the present time Iolani has 850 
pupils, with a staff of approximately Thousands 
fifty. Every year twice as many boys $6.00 
apply for admission as the school )¥~~~~" Special Order Coupon ~---~ : 
can place. All the evidence indicates]! PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
that the school has a greater role yet |; 15 East 40th St., Desk 542, N. Y. 16, N. ¥. 
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FE NCOMPASsEs the whole psychologi- 
cal field as it relates to the functions 
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expositions of those psychological terms 


and topics which have relevance to his 


work. Deals with the application of the 


general principles of human psychology 


in which the professional 


in the area 


minister performs his tasks, whether it be 


counseling, directing religious education, 


teaching, executing the practical tasks 


institutional church, 


involved in an 


preaching, or promoting the cause of 


spiritual and social welfare. 


of entries. 


: : copy(ies) of DICTIONARY OF PASTO- } 
as the next step in world history of]; RAL PSYCHOLOGY, at $6.00 per copy. 
the Pacific era. 


Perhaps this short review of such 
an important publication in the life 
of our Church will invite the curi- 
osity of those interested in such 
questions as: Who is a communi- 
cant? How did we get our present 
marriage canon? What is the least- 
observed law of the Church by min- 
isters and laymen? How could many Ao 
thousands of “lost” communicants ia NER naa 
be found? 
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Six New Missionaries 

continued from page 20 
versity of Toronto, and after a two- 
year curacy he became a chaplain in 
the Canadian Army. His origina] in- 
terest in medicine persisted and so in 
1947 he returned to the University of 
Toronto, where he received his 
M.D. After interning at the Dea- 
coness Hospital in Spokane, Wash., 
he studied surgery at the Polyclinic 
Hospital, New York City. He is a 
member of the American College of 
Surgeons and has .studied work 
among victims of Hansen’s disease 
at Carville, La. Following his mar- 
riage to Leona M. Shearer in Sep- 
tember, 1954, he and his bride went 
to London, where he is now study- 
ing tropical medicine. The Stewarts 
will go directly from London to Li- 
beria. 

Miss Barton, who is already at St. 
Timothy’s Hospital, is the only 
American nurse there. She also was 
born in Canada, but as a child 
moved to Buffalo, N.Y. There she 
received her nurse’s training at the 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospi- 
tal. After a year at Hartford Hos- 
pital in Connecticut, she joined the 
Army Nurse Corps for a year. In 
order to advance professionally she 
worked for her B.S. in public health 
at the University of Connecticut and 
received her degree in 1953. Miss 
Barton feels that by serving the 
Church in Liberia she is able to use 
her abilities and training to the 
fullest. 

Mr. Hopewell and his wife, the 
former Ruth von Cecil, are at Cut- 
tington College and Divinity School, 
Suakoko, where he is teaching Old 
and New Testament. Both the Hope- 
wells decided they wanted to go to 
Africa long before they met. They 
decided on Liberia when they met 
the Rev. Seth C. Edwards, Cutting- 
ton’s principal. Mr. Hopewell gradu- 
ated cum laude from E.T.S. in June, 
1954, and was ordained at Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, where his 
father is church school superintend- 
ent. The Hopewells and their 
eighteen-month-old son have been 
in Liberia since mid-summer. 

Two of the new Japan mission- 
aries already are at work in Tokyo, 
and the third is studying Japanese 
in this country. 

Language is no problem for Gene 

continued on page 30 
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WI hy does the average churchgoer 


Here is the frank and considered opinion of the 


world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Sixty-four cents—about the price of admission to a movie... 
less than the cost of a pound of butter . . . about half the price 
of a haircut. And yet, 64¢ is the average weekly amount that 
people give to their church. 

Why do we give so little . . . in this land where millions have 
so much? Is it lack of generosity? Is it an effort to evade re- 
sponsibility to the church? It is neither. The fact is that people 
generally give on the wrong basis. They give to help meet the 
needs of the church, when the greater need by far is their 
own —‘“‘the need of the giver to give.” The point missed is that 
sacrificial giving is an opportunity for grace to the giver. 

Emphasis on this Christian attitude toward giving is a positive 
force in every Wells-directed canvass. It is the Wells Way of 
creative fund-raising. Using it, church after church has at least 
doubled its budget and permanently raised its standard of giving. 

A Complimentary Conference with Wells can help you solve 
the financial problem of your church. You are invited to send 

' the coupon at the right. Please check what you'd like. 
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give only 64¢ a week ? 


Ask for information about Wells Insured Fund-Raising Services, with a 
record of recent canvasses completed for churches of your denomination 
and churches near you e WELLS WAY is an International News- 
Magazine of Church Fund-Raising e« A Wells Complimentary Con- 
ference with your church’s responsible leaders can be had without 
obligation. (Check coupon to have a Wells representative call you.) | 


Ws ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 

: Wells Organizations 

: Suite 1008, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
: Without obligation, please tell me about: 

: Oo Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

: ( Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

: (Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 

: (© Have a Wells representative call me 
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Get CLOSE- | 


from MILES away! 


aoe — a POWERFUL binocular pe 
high as your THUMB! You can hide it in 
your hand, tuck it away in your vest pock- 
et. Gives close-ups from MILES away! 
RUGGED — yet weights only 1% ounces! 
Smooth CENTER focusing. Kruger lenses 
— guaranteed UNBREAKABLE, High il- 
lumination gives thrilling views in MOON- 
LIGHT! Not a toy — but a guaranteed 
OPTICAL instrument. Made in West Ger- 
many. Ideal for sports lovers, hunters, 
fishermen, nature views, movies and even 
special detective work. Send $2 for im- 
mediate prepaid delivery or order C.O.D. 
plus 39c. postage. SPECIAL OFFER: 2 for 
only $3 postpaid. RUSH NOW! 


International Binocular Co., Dept. 136-A-8 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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|WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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Six New Missionaries 
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S. Lehman, who is teaching science 
at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. He 
first came to know Japanese people 
at Oklahoma A & M, where he 
studied Japanese preparatory to be- 
coming a naval interpreter during 
World War IJ. He long has felt it 
incumbent for a person to offer his 
talents to the Church and first got 
in touch with the Overseas Depart- 
ment five years ago. At that time 
there was no money in the budget 
for someone with his technical train- 
ing. With the exception of a two- 
year tour of duty in the Navy, he 
was a research chemist for eleven 
years at the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N.Y. While awaiting an as- 
signment to Japan he did some 
Japanese translations and taught the 
rudiments of the language to his 
wife and their two children. 


The Rev. William H. Weitzel, 
who is now studying Japanese at the 
Naganruma Language School in 


Tokyo, is a former Army chaplain. 
Most of his overseas duty was north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel during 
the Korean War. He became aware 
of the acute need for missionaries to 
Japan during his leaves there. 

The Rev. John B. Birdsall, the 
third missionary appointed to Japan 
last year, is now studying Japanese 
at the Yale School of Far Eastern 
Languages. He has wanted to go to 
Japan since his student days at the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. When he completed his 
theological training, however, he re- 
turned to his home diocese and for 
two years was associate rector of the 
Church of.the Good Shepherd, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. His appointment to Japan 
was made possible through a special 
erant from the Diocese of Western 
New York. 
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and materials. Send today for 
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clean deliveries or for controlling the 
mosquito or keeping malaria sup- 
pressed in their own blood streams. 
The problem of infant mortality 
was so great, that, as a first step in 
its solution, the hospital decided to 
begin a Well Baby Clinic. Here, for 
ten cents a month, any baby would 
be cared for at any time, as long as 
it had attended clinic weekly. 

On Wednesday mornings, from 
one hundred to five hundred babies 
come to the outpatient clinic. 

After we had been at Bolahun for 
about six weeks, we estimated that 
almost thirty patients with Hansen’s 
disease (leprosy) were awaiting treat- 
ment. Since we had no place in our 
small hospital to begin and continue 
proper treatment for them, we ap- 
plied to the Liberian Government’s 
representative, the District Commis- 
sioner. He was most interested in the 
problem and we agreed upon a so- 
lution, after conference with the 
Paramount Chiefs of the Gbandi and 
the Kissi Tribes. 

The tribes gave land for the use 
of a leper colony and promised to 
supply labor to build dormitories. 
Unfortunately, there was so much 
government work already in hand 
that the labor did not appear, and 
the patients built their dormitories 
themselves. 

It was truly a rewarding sight to 
see, after that heroic effort, the first 


_ dormitory finished. True to our 


promise, we instituted their treat- 
ment on the very same night that the 
building was finished. Improvement, 
from the injections of sulphetrone 
began to be apparent in a space of 
two to four months. 

Other diseases which we had to 
combat were sleeping sickness (which 


PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guar- 
anteed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by 
mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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I had for a time myself),. malaria, 
worms, and dietary deficiencies. 

But it is not only with Strong 
Medicine that the Holy Cross Mis- 
sion tries to reach these tribal peo- 
ple; through the mission, the Ameri- 
can Church brings education of the 
mind and the soul. Bolahun has a 
boarding school of more than three 
hundred students, from nursery 
through high school age. The corps 
of native evangelists, with the mis- 
sion Fathers and Sisters try to reach 
every nearby town to preach at least 
once a week, and try to visit the 
more distant ones at least once a 
month. Traveling to preach is no 
easy task, when you walk through 
the dark with a kerosene lantern, 
sometimes even in the rain, over 
difficult trails and log bridges. 

About the middle of last March, 
when it came time for us to leave 
Bolahun, we were packing one day 
when we heard a knock on our door. 
There stood Samokar, Chief of Mba- 
loma, the town for leprosy patients. 
He had a large delegation with him, 
so we stepped out of the thatched 
hut to “hang head.” After the usual 
polite snapping of fingers and ex- 
change of how do’s, the chief began 
his speech. 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘““we understand 
that you are going back to America, 
and we have come to ask you to do 
something for us.” He then spoke 
of how many of the mission patients 
had come great distances for sulphe- 
trone treatment, of how they had no 
families to help them since the “‘sick- 
ness had caught them” and of how 


continued on page 32 
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a guaranteed lifetime income 
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Theological Education Sunday, 1955 
January 23 


OO” THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES are performing a very great service to 
the whole Church, for nothing is more important than the training of 
those who are ordained to minister to all our people. We can rejoice in the 
increased number of students in our Seminaries. But this necessitates larger 
faculties and better facilities of every kind. Let us give our Seminaries the 
essential scholars and tools. 

The Third Sunday after the Epiphany, the Sunday nearest to the Feast of 


the Conversion of St. Paul, January 23rd, 1955, has been designated as Theo- 
logical Education Sunday. On that day offerings will be taken for the support 
of our Theological Seminaries. I commend this great cause to the generous 


and intelligent support of all our church people. | ¢ 5 ° 


PRESIDING BISHOP 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, GAM- 
BIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA: EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; EPISCOPAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE. NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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Episcopal Chaplains 
Are Needed \ow 


Tae Army, the Navy, and the Air Force will accept for 
active duty immediately thirty-five priests of the Episcopal 


Church. Applicants must be college and seminary grad- 
uates under 32 years of age. For further information 


epecopat and required ecclesiastical endorsement, address 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
281 Fourth Avenue e New York 10, N. Y. 
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I a I 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The "Unfinished’’), 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir), 
Netherlands Philharmonic Choir and Orch., 
Walter Goehr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


ACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, Conducting 
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Academic Kestival Overture Sorcerer's Apprentice 


WAGNER MOUSSORGSKY 


Die Bhetetoreliigen: Prelude, Night on Bald Mountain 
Ac 


BEETHOVEN 


“Ruins of Athens'’ (march, choir) 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 8 


MOZART BACH 


Piano Concerto in E Flat Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
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1 recordings of the eight great masterpieces listed above. Also 
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j I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the 
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—without paying a penny in advance. I may reject any 

] recording before or after I receive it. And I may cancel my 
trial membership at any time. 

| In the future, for each selection I cecide to keep—I will 

| pay special member’s price of only $1.50 plus few cents 


shipping charges . . . a saving of 34 off “he usual retail price! 
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obligated to buy any other recordings 
from us—zow or later! You do, however, 
have the right to try—free of charge— 
any of the Society's monthly selections 
which interest you. You receive prior 
notice of these. You pay nothing in ad- 
vance. And you are not obligated to keep 
those you try . . . even after you have 
played them and hear the interesting music 
notes which accompany each sef€ction. 
You pay only for those which—after hav- 
ing tried them — you decide you really 
want to own. And for these, you pay 
only the low member's price of $1.50 per 
long-playing disc, embodying on the aver- 
age about 40 minutes of music by the 
great masters. A saving of about 4; off 
the usual retail price! 


There Shall Be Music In Your Home 


Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your life—at 
a trifling cost. Think how they will set 
our family apart as one interested in the 
etter things of life. Think what a_ cul- 
tural advantage your children will gain by 
having great music as an everyday in- 
spiration. 


Of course, we cannot keep “‘hand 
out’’ such magnificent long-playing re 
ings indefinitely. Once our membet 
rolls are filled—and they are limited 
production capacity—the offer will ha 
be withdrawn. So avoid disappo 
Rush coupon with a dollar today. 
The Musical Masterpiece Society, I 
Dept. 571, 43 West 61st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 4 


Internationally Acclaimed! 


“The recording is of such perfect 
it seems to bring the artists “ 
oF a 


living room’”’ Py. 
—Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Hol nd. 
“The dises can be recommended| 
without reservation to record lovers” 
—The Action, Zurich, Switzer! 
“Excellent series of records” 
— The Saturday Review, New Yor 
“The beautiful reproduction 
great merit of the Society”’ 


““Uncommonly fine, even for { 
days of technical advancement” — 
—Los Angeles Examiner, 


